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Regular Meeting 


BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday Evening, November 14, 1956, 8:00 P. M. 


123 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


Program of Meeting 


1. Reception of new members. 


2. Hon. Harrison Tweed, Chairman of the Temporary Commission 
on the Courts, will address the meeting on the report of the Commission 
recommending consolidation of the Courts. Question and answer period 
will follow. 

There will be a buffet supper served at the Association Building at 


6:30 P. M. The cost is $3.50 per person. Make your reservation 
promptly. 


Coming Events 
SECTION ON TRIALS AND APPEALS 
November 27th, 1956, 8:00 P. M. 
Moot Court Trial. Presiding: Hon. Charles E. Murphy, 
Justice, Appellate Division, Second Department. 


* * * 


ANNUAL DINNER 
Hotel St. George, December 6, 1956. 
Speaker: Hon. Gerald Nolan, 
Presiding Justice, Appellate Division, Second Department. 
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The 
President's 


Page 


—by ROBERT S. FLECKLES 





Our initial effort at a combined buffet supper and meeting was a 
remarkable success. Many members of the Association, and some of 
those who were our guests, have expressed very favorable comment, and 
have urged that we adopt the same plan for our next meeting. In view 
of the many requests, the November meeting will be preceded by a 
buffet supper. However, we learned from our prior experience that the 
charge of $2.50 is inadequate and, therefore, this time it will be neces- 
sary to charge the sum of $3.50 per person. The buffet supper will start 
at 6:30 P. M., and if you intend to be present, it will be necessary for 
you to send your reservation and check in advance. 


I should like to take this opportunity to thank the members of the 
judiciary, members of the Association, and the office staff for making the 
affair such a success. 


* * * 


We have the good fortune to have as our speaker at the November 
meeting, Mr. Harrison Tweed, Chairman of the Temporary Commission 
on the Courts who will present the Commission’s proposal for the re- 
organization of the courts, after which he has kindly consented to answer 
any questions from the floor. Our own Committee on the Temporary 
Commission on the Courts, under the Chairmanship of Irving Maltz, 
has held several meetings and is giving the matter thoughtful study. 


Speaking of the Temporary Commission on the Courts, it was my 
privilege to welcome Mr. Harrison Tweed, Chairman, and the other 
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members of the Commission, at the public hearing which was held at our 
Association on October 23, 1956. 


Among those who spoke were Judge Nolan, Judge DiGiovanna, Judge 
Moss, Father Tinnelly, former Surrogate Richardson and former Judge 
Kennedy. It was a very interesting session, and it is to be hoped that 
more lawyers will manifest an interest in this entire subject. 


Our Committee on the Temporary Commission on the Courts will 
shortly commence hearings to obtain the views of some of our members, 
to aid them in the preparation of their report to the Association at the 
January meeting. 


* * * 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that we are priviliged to announce 
the fact that Chief Judge Albert Conway of the Court of Appeals will 
introduce our guest speaker, Judge Nolan, at the Annual Dinner to be 
held on December 6, 1956. 


* * * 


The Section on Trials and Appeals, under the Chairmanship of 
Michael Leiter, has planned a very interesting moot court trial to be 
presided over by Judge Charles E. Murphy of the Appellate Division, 
on the evening of November 27, 1956 at 8:00 P. M. 


The Brooklyn Barrister, the official publication of the Brooklyn Bar 
Association, is issued eight times each year, October through May, for the 
purpose of furnishing information to tts members of the activities of the 
Association. 


Articles appearing in the Barrister should be considered as the views 
of the respective authors and do not necessarily carry the endorsemené 
of the Association. 


Editorial Board 
LOUIS E. SCHWARTZ, Chief Editor 
K. FREDERICK GROSS LOUIS J. MERRELL 
S. STANLEY KREUTZER ALICE EF RUBIN 
MARGARET RUGGIERO 


The Brooklyn Barrister is published monthly, Octoler through May, 
by the Brooklyn Bar Association, at 123 Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Second-Class mail privileges authorized at Brooklyn, New York. Sub- 
scription price is $1.50 per year. 
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A Comparison of Judicial Systems 
—by MAURICE RUBIN 


Not only has the lay public been aroused by the delays in our courts 
but our judges and our lawyers are in full agreement that the situation 
warrants drastic remedies. As a consequence, there has been such a 
wealth of suggestions directed toward accelerating judicial processes 
that it would be difficult for a mere average legal practitioner to con- 
tribute a constructive thought not already touched upon by eminent mem- 
bers of the Bench and the Bar. Yet I feel that a commentary on the 
atmosphere of our practising Bar is highly relevant. 


When we get to courts of first impression, we are in the arena of 
the common man. It is not what the judges or the lawyers think of 
our courts that matters; it’s what the layman thinks that is extremely 
important. It is regrettable that respect for the law and the courts has 
been waning. 


Magnificent buildings and palatial edifices add nothing to our insti- 
tutions if the men who invest them are of smal calibre. We draw our 
judges from the fountain source of our Bar. Scholastically, the lawyers 
of America are better trained than those of other countries. In England, 
for instance, a student need not be college trained to enter the Inns of 
Courts where he studies for his career as barrister. As a matter of 
fact, many students attend the Inns and the university at the same time. 
Neither a barrister nor a solicitor receives his professional training in a 
university. In the United States, many states now require a college 
degree before a student may matriculate into a law course. 


When an English barrister is admitted to the Bar (hence the term 
barrister; formerly, he resented as an insult being called a “member of 
the legal profession”’—he was a member of the “Bar”), he waits for 
“briefs” from solicitors, just as the solicitor waits for clients. When 
a solicitor retains a barrister, he submits a brief which contains the facts 
of the case, the relief desired, and the applicable law. In former times, 
attorney, solicitor, proctor and counsellor (these names still appear on 
certificates of admission to practice in our Federal Courts) meant dif- 
ferent things. One who signed pleadings in common law courts was 
an attorney, but if the paper was a Bill in Equity, he was a solicitor. 
If a lawyer appeared for another in court, he was a counselor (in law 
or in equity). On the other hand, a lawyer appearing in admiralty, 
eccliastical or probate courts was a proctor. All the foregoing distinctions 
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applied to lawyers in the early days of our country. It is interesting to 
observe that in 1790 the United States Supreme Court formulated a rule 
that counsellors could not practise as attorneys and vice versa. In 1801, 
the Court ruled that counsellors could be admitted as attorneys. So a 
shingle of a lawyer that bore the words “attorney and counsellor at law” 
meant that he could practise in both capacities. 


It is the Inns of Courts in England that are responsible for the 
calibre of the moral fibre of its students and the high ethical tone of 
the practising barristers. It is dishonorable for a barrister to solicit 
briefs from a solicitor. Because of the attitude of the Inns of Courts, 
social intimacies between barristers and solicitors are discouraged. The 
differences in function betwen barristers and solicitors owe their existence 
not to any laws but to custom. The barrister may not carry or employ 
visiting cards with the imprint “barrister at law”, nor may he use or 
display a letterhead with such an imprint. He may not hang a shingle 
or sign from his premises. In fact, he may do nothing to advertise his 
professional work, directly or indirectly. 


Strict as is the ethical code of the English barrister, the French 
have imposed on their advocate curbs far more stringent. Not only is 
the French advocate forbidden all forms of advertising but he may have 
no partner. He may employ no sign or shingle. He may go into no 
commercial business or venture. If he wishes to enter a business, he 
must first ask that his name be removed from the list of advocates. If 
he dces not so ask, he risks the stigma of having his name stricken out 
by official order. He cannot be appointed a receiver; he can in no way 
manipulate, control or possess funds of an estate or corporation. He 
cannot sue for fees. He customarily exacts his fee as a legal retainer 
in advance of doing his legal work. 


A feature of our modern court buildings that has struck me forcibly 
is the complete lack of statuary. At first blush this appears to be a trivial 
and inconsequential omission. It is a signpost, nevertheless, that we are 
crassly material. Let us look at a few of the European courts. The 
high courts of France (corresponding to our Appellate Courts and Su- 
preme Court) are housed in the Palace of Justice, a superbly beautiful 
building. At the very portals of the Palace is a huge statue of Males- 
harbes ; another statue of equal prominence is that of Jean Portalis. As 


the French lawyers and jurists pass by, they tip their hats (and so 
would I). 


When Louis XVI was tried for treason by the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal in 1793, the question arose, who would defend the king. Bearing 
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in mind that it was extremely hazardous to even utter a comment favor- 
able to one accused, one can realize that there was no clamor for the 
defense of the king. Malesherbes was then seventy-two years old and 
had retired from an active practice several years earlier. Despite the 
urgings and warnings of friends who knew the danger. Malesherbes 
came forth from retirement as defense counsel for King Louis XVI. 
To his friends the lawyer said, “I have received only kindnesses from 
the king. As an advocate, I cannot honorably desert him in his hour 
of need.” 


The inevitable occurred: Louis XVI was found guilty and guillotined. 
His defense had been useless, for the Tribunal, headed by the infamous 
prosecutor, Fouquier-Tinville, was determined to find him guilty, willy- 
nilly. 


In a spirit of revenge, the Tribunal arrested Malesherbes and his 
entire family, including his grandchildren. They were declared enemies 
of the Republic and sent to the guillotine. To make his suffering greater, 
the advocate was compelled to watch the execution of his entire family 
before paying the Supreme Penalty himself. One of the kindly acts of 
Louis XVIII, by way of atonement, was to erect a huge statue of the 
martyred lawyer where it now stands in the Palace of Justice. 


We lawyers have heard and read of the Code of Napoleon. Barring 
our European brethren, few of us know that Jean Portalis wrote the 
Code at the request of Napoleon in an amazingly short time (I believe 
it was three months). His statue fittingly adorns the Palace. Inci- 
dentally, the Code of Justinian was written by the great Roman lawyer, 
Tribonian. I know of no statue erected to his memory; so it is pleasing 
to make a brief reference to him. 


The Palace of Justice in Rome is considered to be one of the world’s 
most impressive edifices. In it are contained the appellate courts and 
the high courts of Italy. Among its many statues are those of the great 
lawyers of antiquity, Cicero, Pliny, Crassus and Papinian. The last 
named was the most celebrated of the Roman jurists in the second cen- 
tury. He has been called by scholars in succeeding centuries the greatest 
lawyer who has ever lived. When Septimus Severus died, he left the 
Roman Empire to his two sons, Caracella and Geta. Anyone who dis- 
pleased Caracella was promptly executed by him. Having incurred the 
anger of Caracella, Geta was executed on the express orders of Caracella, 
his brother. As Papinian was the most noted jurist of his day, Caracella 
demanded a statement from him to legalize the slaying of Geta. To 
which Papinian replied that he knew of no law to justify murder. The 
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jurist was promptly executed by the tyrant. Papinian had joined the 
immortals. 


To the practical-minded, the foregoing has little to offer construc- 
tively. It will not curtail the backlog of cases in our courts, it will not 
accelerate the tempo of existing trials, it will not speed the day when a 
trial will follow the issues created by the pleadings with no substantial 
time interval. But Man can not live by bread alone. The point is well 
illustrated in a delightful book of essays (“‘Heretics” by Chesterton) from 
which I quote: “There are some people—and I am one of them—who 
think that the most practical and important thing about a man is still 
his view of the universe. We think that for a landlady considering a 
lodger, it is important to know his income but still more important to 
know his philosophy.” 


We do not lack able lawyers. I should like to see more lawyers 
with a higher ethical code. We would then have better judges and better 
courts. Anyone who has seen the respect, bordering upon reverence, of 
the average Englishman for his courts cannot but sense our own short- 


comings. The most accurate signpost of a high civilization is how well 
it dispenses justice. 
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Advance Sheet Quiz —by K. FREDERICK GROSS 


1. May taxpayer who paid ten times as much tax as was owing, 
due to misplaced decimal point on tax roll, recover the excess? 


( ) Yes ( ) No 


2. Is writing an expansive opinion followed by strewing over the 
page of numerous citations to give a potent impression known as “shotgun 
citation” ? ( ) Yes ( ) No 























3. Is provision of will terminating trust if beneficiary marries be- 
fore age thirty, valid? ( ) Yes ( ) No 


4. Is drive-in theater responsible to patron who left his car to go 
to concession stand, and who was injured when he stepped on beer can 
returning to his car? ( ) Yes ( ) No 








5. May ante-nuptial promises foreclose resort to divorce court? 


( ) Yes ( ) No 


6. Where company produced 75% of cellophane sold, does it possess 
monopoly power, other packaging being available? 
( ) Yes ( 


7. May seaman recover maintenance and care from his vessel, 
having been injured while on shore leave in a bar room fight? 


( ) Yes ( ) No 


8. Is a judge’s office to be considered vacant where he continued 
absent from the court more than one year? 


( 











) No 























) Yes 


. 2? 








9. Are activities of bar association, benefiting bar and public, suf- 
ficient cause for integration of the bar, rather than relying on a voluntary 
association ? ( ) Yes ( ) No 








10. May a claimant have unemployment insurance where he states 
he will not be available for work during hours he is serving law clerkship? 
( ) Yes ( ) No 





(Answers on page 38) 
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Barrister’s Briefs —by STANLEY KREUTZER 
October 1956 


LEX NIL FRUSTRA JUBET* 


It has always seemed to me that the greatest impact on the law, 
results from our social, economic and fiscal significants. I don’t suppose 
one has to be a genius to say this or akin to greatness in order to under- 
stand it. But, it is a fact, that no subject is of greater importance to 
those who labor in the vineyards of the Jew than those which nudge 
long standing decisions out of their accustomed niche. 


The Court of Appeals in a decision by Chief Judge Albert Conway 
(of whom we are all so justly proud)—recently decided that neither 
prejudice nor predisposition should be used as a pretext for preventing 
religious worship. 

In comparatively few words, the Chief Judge set forth the basic 
concept of our Americanism. An ordinance giving to a Village the 
power to deny an application for the location of a Church “at a precise 
spot”, is not only the power to limit—but the power to prohibit. 

How fitting it is that the words of our Chief Judge should appear 
in the very first volume (2nd series) of our new New York Reports. 

Isn’t this pretty stirring language: 

While many may be tempted to think, that the solution offered 
by the intervenor is excellent, when one thinks it through one realizes 
that, if the municipality has the unfettered power to say that the 
“precise spot” selected is not the right one, the municipality has the 
power to say eventually which is the proper “precise spot”. That 
we all can see is the wrong solution. 

The men and women who left Scrooby for Leyden and event- 
ually came to Plymouth in order to worship God where they wished 
and in their own way, must have thought they had terminated the 
interference of public authorities with free and unhandicapped exer- 
cise of religion. * * * We should accept the fact that we are the 
successors of “We, the people” of the Preamble to the United States 
Constitution and that a court may not permit a municipal ordinance 
to be so construed that it would appear in any manner to interfere 
with the “free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship”. (N. Y. Const., art. I. Sec. 3.). 

(Community et al v. Bates, 1 N. Y. 2d 445) 










































*The Law commands nothing vainly. 
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In what will always be looked upon as a companion case, Judge 
Charles Froessel held that the Town Board of Brighton (Monroe County) 
could not prohibit construction of a church and school. 

“* * * the decision of the planning board, the board of appeals 
and the town board of Brighton, bear no substantial relation to the 
promotion of the public health, safety, morals or general welfare of 
the community; they must therefore be deemed arbitrary and un- 
reasonable and should be annulled.” 

(Rochester et al v. Planning Board, 1 N. Y. 2d 508) 


When strong judges use courage and character to strike down long 
existing elements in favor of such principles, it is a great day for the 
law and all our community. 

* * * 


It is interesting that these decisions should come about at a time 
when school integration is emotionally exciting the nation, as a con- 
sequence of the very great and far reaching decision written by Chief 
Justice Warren on behalf of a unanimous Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mistakes of the past are being erased. A new pattern and a new 
policy is being forged. In almost every land of our world, the most 
ancient codes and laws, resulted from the very hatreds and savagery 
which was sought to be corrected. Even our most venerable laws are 
the consequence of force. Laws and customs vie with each other and 
laws change more slowly than does its environment. When law and 
custom are too widely separated it bodes ill for a state. But I think 
it could even be more dangerous where our laws attempt to anticipate 
custom. Trial and error weaves its pattern over our society, just as it 
does on the industrial and legal fabric of our community. From a mass 
of rejected routines and limited horizons on the one hand to hesitant 
principles and perilous innovations on the other we nevertheless evolve 
the precedent and pattern of our law. If I remember correctly, the two 
statues in front of the Appellate Division sets forth these ancient truths. 
One reads “Laws not based on wisdom are a menace to the community” 
and the other “We must not use force until just laws are defied.” 

In “Hadrian’s Memoirs” by Marguerite Yourcenar, we read: 

“I should say outright that I have little faith in laws. If too severe, 
they are broken, and with good reason. If too complicated, human in- 
genuity finds means to slip easily between the meshes of this trailing but 
fragile net. Respect for ancient laws answers to what is deepest rooted 
in human piety, but it serves also to pillow the inertia of judges * * *.” 

I wrote to a distinguished citizen in the South—an old friend— 
about our respective views on segregation and integration. Perhaps this 
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paragraph may be of interest to some of you (if it isn’t, you just don’t 
have to read it). 

“Privately, there is a lot of good sense all through the country 
on the integration issue. Whether in the south or north, the average 
person sees pretty much alike on the subject. On that I am 
thoroughly convinced. It is only the extremist who distorts the pic- 
ture—at the same time causing fear to enter into deliberations. It 
reminds me of something I saw this morning. There was a con- 
centration of traffic on one of our streets and cars were moving 
apace. Suddenly, someone started to cross against the traffic and 
hesitated. He turned back and started forward again once or twice. 
Fortunately, the brakes of the cars held, or there would have been 
a serious accident. And so it is on the integration issue. If we 
had a little less hesitancy about doing the right thing and we were 
less concerned with fear—the good judgment of people throughout 
the country would act as brakes, and thus avoid the accident which 
hot-heads perpetrate.” 
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Book Notes MARGARET R. RUGGIERO, Editor 


WORLD WITHOUT BARRIERS, by Emanuel R. Posnack. New York: 
William Morrow and Company 1956. 434 pages. 


The title page of this book describes it as “A Perspective View of 
Our Present and Future in a World of Economic and Ideological Con- 
flict.” Briefly put, the author, after pointing up some of the defects of 
the Communist world and the non-Communist world, suggests a world 
where transportation and communication is unlimited; where a super 
agency which is above individual nations will collect all sorts of data 
for the benefit of all mankind so that man will know where labor is 
needed and where the fruit of labor is needed and thus man will be able 
to be occupied with endeavors which will be favorable not only to the 
individual man or community or nation but of the entire world. In this 
suggested world, there will be no barriers of nation, religion, race or 
otherwise. The super agency referred to above, of course, will not 
authorize the transportation of the individual or product if its informa- 
tion indicates the individual or product is not needed at the proposed 
destination. See page 327 which is under the subtitle “Free Flow of 
Manpower.” It seems that in this proposed world state (which is what 
is proposed though not stated as such) there will be an agency or 
authority which will control the “Free Flow of Manpower.” On page 
319, on the other hand, the author indicates his proposed world would 
be decentralized: “. . . the need for governmental influence over citizens 
of states would be correspondingly reduced.” The word correspondingly 
refers to the dissolution of national boundaries caused by “The irrigation 
of the globe with streams of men, goods and information . . .” 


It seems that what the author suggests is the following: If man 
were able, as is possible with modern technology, to travel and com- 
municate freely wherever he wished, to work wherever he wished and 
to market his product wherever he wished (the wish in each case being 
controlled by the super agency which would have global information 
indicating where the labor or market is needed) man would automatically 
be released from government control, lose all his faults such as prejudice 
because of race or religion, and there would be peace on earth. The 
theory being that man would not wish to work or market where there 
is no need for the work or the market. Marx theory and the theory of 
the author here differ apparently in one respect. Marx says that after 
everyone has what he needs, there will be no need of law (Government) 
and the present communist government is necessary now in order to 
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promote the transition from capitalism to communism. The author states 
“Suitable global laws will then follow and be compatible with this new 
community.” 


The author in Chapter XX indicates how he believes the gap between 
the East and the West can be bridged. He lists trends toward Capitalist 
ideas in the Soviet sphere and trends toward Socialist ideas in the United 
States. One of the trends toward Capitalist ideas in the Soviet Sphere 
is the licensing in the Soviet of individuals to conduct a private practice 
of their professions. The practice of law is not therein listed. The 
practice of law by persons free of governmental control (7. e. persons 
able to take a position opposed to the government or those in control of 
the government without fear of reprisal) is one of the surest means of 
protecting the liberty of the people. Of course, one of the major omis- 
sions is the history of Soviet dealings not only in its own sphere and 
with its own people but in international relations. It is well known that 
communism will apparently be giving an inch with one hand while 
stealing a mile with the other and then turn around and pull back the 
offered inch. Hence, the author’s advice to have faith and grasp any 
communist straw that seems favorable to the West seems at best naive. 


Taken in its entirety, the book is basically materialistic in its solution 
of the problems of the world. This is strange, especially in view of the 
author’s adaptation of one of St. Thomas Acquinas rational proofs of 
the existence of God. On page 293 after recommending the inclusion in 
cultural education the study scientifically of the universe, he concludes 
with: “It (man’s view of the vast panorama of the universe)* instills 
a rational belief in a superior awe-inspiring Intelligence.” The author 
seems to think that knowledge, communication and travel will per se 
cure the evils that exist in the world. It might well be pointed out that 
there is now closer communication and contact between the peoples of 
the world than ever in the world’s history and still we seem ever to be 
on the brink of war. 


The book can be recommended for its description of communist 
theory, practice and failings but, I think, that is all. 


Paut F. CALLAHAN 


* The words in parentheses are those of the author of this report. 
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Group Insurance Committee 


—by RAYMOND REISLER, 
Chairman, Group Insurance Committee 


Our greatest single material asset is our earning power. It supports 
everything we have and hope to have. If this statement is acceptable, 
then it becomes obvious that our earning power has value that represents 
an insurable interest. 


There is available through the Brooklyn Bar Association a special 
plan of disability insurance providing loss of time benefits for total 
disability through either accident or illness, accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits and a daily hospital indemnity with miscellaneous 
hospital fees benefit and surgical benefits. This program is sponsored 
in your behalf by this Association. Following are five important con- 
siderations in buying a disability plan by which every prospective buyer 
should measure a proposed plan: 

1. The Insuring Clause: This is what you are buying. There are 
three different clauses in use today. The broadest form insures 
against Accidental Bodily Injury. Your Association plan uses 
this clause. 

2. The Renewal Provision: Is it a cancellable contract by the Com- 
pany or is it favorable to you? Your plan is favorable to you 
because it cannot be cancelled for an individually unfavorable 
loss ratio. Renewal is contingent only upon payment of the 
premium, your remaining active in your profession, being a mem- 
ber of the Bar Association, being under age 70, and continuation 
of the entire group plan. 

3. Exclusions and Limitations: Here is where you find out what 
a policy does not cover. Your policy eliminates only the follow- 
ing: suicide, war and military service. 

4. The Cost: This is necessarily important to many buyers of 
Accident and Health Insurance. Your plan unquestionably pro- 
vides more coverage for less money than you can buy individually 
anywhere else, because it is experience rated. 

5. Post Sales Service: Many salesmen are enthusiastic and atten- 
tive while you are a prospect. But, as a policyholder you are 
forgotten. Your Association Administrator, Ter Bush & Powell, 
Inc. and their representatives offer their services to you as a 
policyholder as well as a prospect. 
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Whether you prefer quality or quantity your Association plan is the 
plan for you, either as the main support of your disability planning or 
as a supplement. 

The Committee maintains constant surveillance of the plan and its 
operations, and conducts periodic conferences with the administrators, as 
a result of which and based on the favorable experience of our plan, the 
following improvements have been made since its inception without 
increase of the premium: 

December 13, 1951—Total Disability due to sickness was extended 
from twelve months to eighteen months. 

December 9, 1954—The surgical benefits were increased 50%. The 
daily hospital benefit was increased 50%. Miscellaneous hospital expense 
limit was increased 50%. 

July 1, 1955—Indemnity for total disability resulting from sickness 
was extended to two full years. Benefits for disability resulting from 
accident were extended to lifetime. 

July 1, 1956—The hospital benefit was increased bringing the daily 
payment up to $10.00 per day. Miscellaneous hospital expense was 
increased bringing the benefit up to the total of $150.00. The surgical 
rider was increased bringing the schedule up to $300.00. Partial disability 
as a result of an accident has been increased to six weeks. 

Your Association plan offers quantity and quality for your premium 


dollars and an excellent basic or supplementary disability insurance pro- 
gram. 


Answers fo Advance Sheet Quiz 


1. NO —78 N. W. 2d 223 

2. YES—78 N. W. 2d 284 (In dissent) 
3. YES—155 N. Y. S. 2d 140 

4. NO —94 S. E. 2d 135 

5. NO —122 A 2d 322 

6. NO —76 S. Ct. 994 

7. NO —155 N. Y. S. 2d 169 

8. YES—88 So. 2d 756 

9. YES—77 N. W. 2d 602 

10. NO —125 A. 2d 241 
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AN ACTIVE AND EFFECTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Unlawful Practice of the Law, of which Raymond 
Reisler is Chairman, reports two important accomplishments : 


IN RE ROEL—MEXICAN LAWYER MATTER. 


A proceeding instituted by the New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion was supported amicus by our Association through the Committee 
and was decided by Mr. Justice McGivern favorably to the position 
taken by the Bar Associations. Respondent was adjudged guilty of 
criminal contempt and permanently enjoined from what was, in essence, 
the practice of Mexican Law in New York State. 


REVISION OF VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
REALTY PAMPHLET 


As a result of the efforts of our committee, cooperating with the 
New York State Bar Association Committee on Unlawful Practice, of 
which Mr. Reisler is also Chairman, the Veterans Administration has 
agreed to revise its pamphlet entitled “Pointers for the Veteran Home 
Owner’, to include the following: 


“It is not intended that any statement contained in this pamphlet 
will be interpreted to mean that a veteran should not consult an 
attorney before selling or renting his property or should expect the 
real estate broker to perform the services of an attorney. On the 
contrary, Veterans Administration advises that for your own pro- 
tection you consult an attorney in respect to legal matters. The 
Veterans Administration is not authorized to perform legal services 
for veterans.” 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Active Membership ......s0c0csccctecccccccccces $25. per year 
Active Membership up to 10 years in practice ...... 12. per year 
Junior Membership, first 5 years of practice ...... 5. per year 


All facilities, including use of law library, available to all members. 
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New Members: 


The Committee on Admissions has received the following applica- 


tions for membership published pursuant to Art. II, Sec. 2, of the 
By-Laws: 


Active: 


Leo W. Caruso, 383 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
A. THomas Caruso, 383 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Witiiam G. DeLamater, 261 Hicks St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

M. KennetH Haun, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

SAMUEL W. HE Lp, 411-42nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Georce N. Levine, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Pauta J. Levitt, 32 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

James F. Murpuy, 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

JoserH RosENzweIG, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Jort E. RoTHENBERG, 267 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Junior: 





Maurice Asrams, 200 5th Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Maurice S. Barucu, 200 Clinton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

AnGELA S. Curct, 215 Montague St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Mario D’Amico, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Meyer Go_pMAN, 15 Park Row, New York City, New York 

Avsert M. Gotpster1n, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Norsert P. Hotter, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 

Joun N. Mo tica, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Jerome M. Ness, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Martin F. Oporisio, 705 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JosepH Port, 258 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

GERALD N. ROSENBERG, 662 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAtcoLtm RosENRERG, 662 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STANLEY Ross, 8674 24th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vincent V. Savoca, 957 Kings Highway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Marvin E. Secat, 38 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 

Irvinc SuimorF, 215 Montague Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Atvin L. SKOLNIcK, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. | 
Jerome L. STEINBERG, 2505 E. 23rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Martin J. Travers, 877 East 15th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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has your client 


enough 
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Changes may have occurred since that policy 
was issued. With the passing of years real estate 
valuations have increased. Developments and 
improvements have changed the character of 
neighborhoods. Additions or alterations may 
have made the property worth more today. 


As you know, recovery on any policy is limited 
to its face value. Why not take the wise precau- 
tion of bringing that policy up to date? The one- 
time cost of the additional insurance will not 
exceed $3 per thousand. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
W@ and Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 176 BROADWAY, N. Y. 38 * WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE AND VERMONT 








TITLE INSURANCE 
throughout 
NEW YORK CONNECTICUT 


NEW JERSEY MASSACHUSETTS 
FLORIDA UTAH 


(Other States by Referral) 


OFFICES 
51 WILLOUGHBY STREET 


370 OLD COUNTRY ROAD 
117 EAST MAIN STREET RIVERHEAD 
17 SOUTH BROADWAY - - - - WHITE PLAINS 


19 NORTH HARRISON STREET - - EAST ORANGE 





